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A Chinese Woman with her Children in her inner 
Apartment. 


[From M. Breton’s Costume, Arts, Manufactures, &c. of China.]} 


HE ingenious missionary, Father Amyot, observes, in 

his Answer to De Paw’s clever but erroneous Researches 
on the Egyptians and Chinese, “ It is no uncommon assertion 
of different writers, that the women of China are treated 
like slaves, merely with a view to rail against the authority 
which is placed in the hands of parents there: but these tale- 
bearers would be sadly on the defensive, if it were proved 
tothem, which could be very easily done, that, taking all 
circumstances together, the sex, in China, enjoy more of 
that credit, that consideration, that ascendancy, that power, 
and that authority which tend to insure the happiness of 
their whole lives: as daughters, they must obey their pa- 
rents ; us wives, submit to their husbands; as widows, be 
guided by their sons: but a fgher, a husband, a son, con- 
fide to them all which is esteemed most valuable: place en- 
tirely in their hands, all domestic affairs; undertake nothing 
out of decors without having first obtained their approba- 
lion; straiten themselves to procure them pleasures, and 
practise no concealinents, except of such things as might 
painthem. ‘The pictures which are drawn in scripture, of the 
Vol. 53. 2E Jewish 
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Jewish manners on this lead, give tolerably accurate ideas of 
those of the Chinese.” 

Not only the works of the missionaries, whose situation 
and character give them an access to the women, which is 
proscribed to other travellers, but the Chinese poems and 
books prove how much industry is esteemed in the fair 
sex. In proof of this L shall quote some fragments of a 
Chinese ballad : 


“In vain is the female’s apartment inaccessible to public 
view: if irregularity finds its way into it, the news of it 
spreads far and wide with rapidity ; it isa fire, of which those 
who are not near enough to sec the flames, are sure to perceive 
the smoke. 

“ Employment is the guardian of female innocence: do not 
allow women time to be idle ; let them be the first dressed and 
the lest undressed all the year round. 

“ No in-door household work is repugnant to a modest 
and sensible woman. The shuttle and the needle are only the 
occupation of her Jeisure: the neatness of her house is the 
work of her cares; and it is her glory, either to attend a sick 
person, or to prepare a repast. 

“ The pearls and precious stones, the silk and gold, with 
which a coquette so studiously bedecks herself, are a trans- 
parent varnish, which makes all her defects the more appa- 
rent. P 

“ A hopeful reliance a family has, on a _ young girl 
with carmune lips and painied cheeks! The more she re- 
sembies an idol, the less will be the number of ber worship- 
pers.” 

The lady represented in the engraving is of high rank: 
notovly her own and her children’s costume are correct, 
but that of the decoration of her room also. She is seated 
ona cushion in ong of the alcoves where the beds are placed 
at night: the farther end of this kind of recess is hung with 
tapestry. 

in this apartment are two windows opening to a Chinese 
garden.. At one of the windows the head of the oldest 
daughter is perceived ; on a kind of table near the mother, 
are a lea-pot, cups, and every preparation for getting tea 
Jeady : the saloon is ornamented with large looking-g 
and pictures: ou the left is a chimney in the Chinese style; 
the fire-place consists of four pillars, with a wide space between 
each: on the right is one of the porcelain jars, ou which ihe 
Cuinese often sit, insicad of chairs. 

ln surnmer, it is customary to place in the chimuey a 
square vase, in which grows a dwarf tree; in wimer they 
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seldom make fires, except iu close stoves. They scarcely ever 
burn wood, but coal, which is brought from the mountains of 
the province of Canton; before they use it, it is generally 
prepared, by mixing the coal-dust with clay, which they also 
make into square bricks. 

Wood is rather scarce in China: that which they fell ia 
the mountains and neighbouring islands of Tartary, is almost 
entirely employed in building junks and boats. 


An exact Account of the Seizure and Journcy of his 
Holiness, Pope Pius VIL. from Rome to Savona, and to 
Fontainebleau. 

{Concluded from Page 164.] 

2 ey pope passed before Turin, on Monday, the 17th 

of July, at one o’clock in the morning. He was then 
escoricd by M. Boissard, colonel of gendarmerie. His holi- 
ness experienced a fainting fit between Rivoli and Suza, owing 
to the fatigues of the journey. When recovered, he said 
to the colonel: “ Have you orders to conduct me dead 
or alive? If you have orders to put me to death, let us 
continue our journey; if not, £ must stop.” Upon this 
remonstrance, the colonel ordered the carriage to stop ina 
neighbouring village. The pope asked to go into the curate’s 

house ; they condacted him to the mayor's, where he took a 

dish of chocolate, and after a short rest, they made him 

get into the carriage again, to continue his journey to 

Mount Cenis, where he arrived on Monday eveving. Alter 

having passed two whole days atthe inn, they made him set 

out on Thursday morning, 20th of July, by the Chambery 
road. On leaving Montmeillan, the Cardinal Pacca rejoined 
the sovereign pontiti, and they entered Grenoble in the same 

Carriage. 

The pope was conducted to the hotel of the prefecture, 
where ne lodged during bis residence in that city. On 
coming out of the carriage, the Cardinal Pacca was con- 
ducted on foot, by the mayor and the commandant, to 
the hote} Belmont, where he remained without being able 
tohave any intercourse with the holy father, On Friday, 
the Qist of July, at six o'clock in the evening, the sovereign 
pontiff entered Grenoble. ‘The people, apprized of his 
arrival, came in crowds to meet him, and to receive his 
blessing. This eagerness contimued during the eleven days 
he remained at Grenoble. The holy father deigned to 
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second the devotion of the inhabitants. Every evening 
he consented to go into the gardens, as if to take a wali, 
in order to give his blessing to the people, who came in 
crowds to receive it, through the iron grates which sur- 
round this garden. It is very large, and even public ; but, at 
this time, they caused all the avenues of it to be closely 
shut. His holiness was nee with the greatest eager- 
ness, and the most tender piety, | y the people in that city, 
but very ill by those in public authority. One of its mem- 
bers, affecting to keep his hat on his head, while accompany- 
ing his holiness during his walk, all the people were indignant 
at it, and began crying : “ down with your bat, down with 
your bat,” until he had taken it off. 

The clergy were constantly repulsed. Even a vicar-gene- 
ral of Lyons, who was charged with a message from Car- 
dinal Fesch for his holiness, was not permitted to speak to 
him. 

On the first of August, the Cardinal Pacca was conducted 
to the citadel of Fenestrelles, without being able to bid 
adieu to the sovereign pontiff, who was dragged, on the 
same day, towards Valence. He could only stay half an 
hour at Avignon, and he arrived at Aix, on Friday, the 4th 
of August, at eight o'clock in the evening. Sicur Bois- 
sard had the charge of accompanying him to Nice, where 
the arrival of the head of the church had already been 
announced by a traveller. . The bishop of Nice and the 
queen of Etruria came to meet him beyond the bridge of 
the Var. The pope was already there, and on foot, to cross 
the bridge. Here a most interesting scene presented itself: a 
queen and her son at the feet of the sovereign pontiff, 
expressing themselves only by asilence a thousand times more 
eloquent than the most studied discourse. ‘The pope, the 
bishop, and the queen, re-entered their carriages, aud 
they soon reached Nice, in the midst of an immense crowd. 
The three days which be spent at Nice were like holidays. 
In the evening, every one was eager to illuminate, as a 
demonstration of their joy, except, however, those in civil 
authority. On the Oth, towards half past five in the 
evening, seventy-two fishing boats were ranged in order, 
opposite the baleony of the prefecture. More than 16,000 
individuals, of both sexes, and all ages, had repaired thi- 
ther to enjoy the happiness of seeing his holiness; when 
at six o'clock, he appeared and gave his blessing, with 
the acclamations of “ Long live Jesus Christ, and ‘his re- 
presentative on earth! Long live the faith! Long live 
the Christian religion!” Two hours afterwards, the seventy 
fishing-boats appeared peifee:ly illuminated. Many per- 
sous passed the night upou the shore sin ging hymns, wait 
ing 
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ing to receive the pope’s parting blessing next morning. It 
was severy o'clock when he got intu the carriage. And 
the four coaches of the equipage left Nice to repair to 
Savona. 

Tne holy father was first lodged at the mayor of Sa- 
vona’s house ; a few days after he was removed to the episco- 
pal palace, and (27th September) he is again removed to 
the prefecture. There he is continually guarded by a com- 
pany of gendarmes; he has oaly been out once to go and 
visit acburch, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, at an hour 
anda half’s walk from Savona. He officiated on the 8th 
of September, the feast of the nativity of onr Biessed Lady. 
The pope could only be spokev to in presence of the mayor, 
or of the captain of the geadarmes.: He is not allowed to 
write to any one; and the bishop of Savena is not .more 
privileged than others. 

The French government sent, towards the end of Septem- 
ber, a deputy to the pope, M. Salmatori, a Piedmontese, 
charged to represent to the sovereign ponufl, that it became 
his dignity to have a more numerous equipage, and to be 
less shabbily lodged. In fact, a suitable lodging was pre- 
pared, servants clothed in che pontifical livery were pre- 
sented to him, who protested they would serve him with 
zeal; in fine, a huodred thousand livres per mouth were 
offered to his holiness for his expenses. Pius VII, refused 
every thing; yet M. Salmatori remained at Savona, with bis 
suite. Eight days after, M. Berthier, brother to the prince 
of Neufchatel, arrived with the title of master of the pope’s 
palace, 

The first Sunday they begged the sovereign pontiff, in the 
most polite manner, to say mass that day at the cathedral ; 
it seems that his holiness had some suspicion of the nu- 
merous assembly which was in the church, for he refused to go 
there. 

His holiness, after having remained in hiscaptivity at Savona, 
two years and ten months, was suddenly taken out of it, and 
conveyed to Fontainbleau. 

The greatest precautions were taken that he might not, 
this time, be recognised by any one. They therefore made 
him leave Savona with the greatest secrecy, without its being 
suspected in the town; they then obliged the sovereign 
pontit® to pat on a blue cloak to conceal his clothes, and 
finally, made him travel with the greatest expedition, so that 
they stopped no where, and would grant him no rest, from 
Savona to Mount Cenis. Oh! how much did this holy pope 
sulfer, who is so susceptible of heat, during so long a jour- 
ney, and travelling with sach precipitation, being wrapped 
up during the whole way ina cloak, over his other clothes, 
and 
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and that in the month of July ; that is to say, in the time 
of the year when the heats are most insupportable in that 
country, and shut up in a coach, in which, for fear of his being 
known, they did not even let down the glasses. 

He arrived atthe inn on Mount Cenis in a state of great 
weakness, and oppressed with extreme fatigue. By way of 
not letting him be seen, all those who repaired the roads were 
commanded to retire ; and the most rigorous orders were given 
to make all French or Ltalian travellers turn back, who were 
crossing this mountain. 

His holiaess was forced, on account of his healih, to reside 
three days on this mountain. 

On one occasion his holiness let down the glass, to give 
his benediction; immediately another band drew up. the 
glass. 

His holiness passed through the city of Lyons, on Thurs- 
day, June 18, at ten o'clock at night, without being perceived 
by any one, though they watched for the pnrpose. He 
arrived at Fontainbleau, on Saturday the 20th, about nine 
o'clock in the morning. It is easy to judge by this, with 
what precipitation they made him travel, and consequently of 
allhe had to saffer; particularly as he was troubled with 
a retention of urine, from which he suffered much, even 
while resting himself quietly in his apartment; indeed, 
some days after his arrival, scarcely could he even walk two 
hours a day in his room, so much had the journey increased 
bis disorder. What contributed much to it was, that in- 
stead of finding his apartment ready, on his arrival at Fon 
taineblean, and taking immediately a little rest, after have 
ing passed several nights on the road, without being able to 
sleep one moment, on account of the precipitation of the 
journey, bis holiness found it shut up. The keeper of the 
palace not having received an order for admitting him 
into it, be could only receive the sovereign pontitf into 
his own lodging. However, two hours alter, the order for 
opening the palace for the pope arrived; but though he 
stood so much in need of rest, they did not let him go 
to his apartment “ull ten o'clock at night, to avoid all 
suspicion, and to prevent the people’s eagerness to show their 
respect, 

Instead of reproaching them who had accompanied him, he 
thanked them for the attentions which they had shewn him 
{they were few indecd ; but to a great mind, and above all, 


to a holy soul, whatever is done for him always appears 


considerable, aad excites his gratitude). He added, in con- 
cluding : An unfortunate man, like myself, has nothing to 
offer you but prayers: be assured that I shall never forget you.’ 
‘These words drew tears from all. 
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The pope has with him the archbishop of Edessa, ad- 
ministrator of the diocese of Immolor. The bishop of 
Nantes, and some others, who are most favourable to the go- 
vernment, have been sent to Fontainbleau, to endeavour to 
gain him over; bui his holiness always shews the greatest 
firmness. 

The cardinals who were at Paris have been permitted to 
pay their respects to him once; some of the ministers of go- 
vernment have also been to offer their homage to him. 
The archbishop’s palace at Paris is repairing with the greatest 
diligence, and it is even intended to pay him some external 
honours. 








Characters considered: the ardent and the ordinary. 


[From Old Times and New; or Sir Lionel and his Protegee.] 


| cannot see the use of superior talents, if they alone are 
not sufficient to guard their possessors from the errors of 
those who, in a limited capacity, at least find some excuse for 
their deviations,—peevishly interposed Mrs Aubury. 

If superior judgment always accompanied exalted talents, 
| then, dear Jemima, might threefold guilt’ be attached to those 
who fell anresisting victims to their passions, said Montgome- 
rie ; this unhappily seldom is the case. ‘That sensibility which, 
properly directed, views with enthusiasm, and describes with 
ardour, the beauties of either the moral or natural world, and, 
from reflection, learns to imitate the exemplifications it de- 
picts, even that acuteness of feeling, from neglect becomes 
the rock on which the feeble macitine it impels is in danger. of 
being wrecked for ever. Without religion, moral propensities 
avail little ; for the mind accustomed to consider the chanecs 
of this life as the ne plus ultra of reward or punishwent, must, 
and will be the slave of temptation and of appetite; but 
leaving religion out of the argument for the present, L cannot 
agree with you that sanity of intellect is an excuse for ervor 5 
with a weak understanding, we generally find an obstinacy so 
tenacious of self opinion, that a man of that description, with 
even a commonly good disposition, is not so hable to be led 
astray as an infinitely fierce one, whose vivid imagination is 
open to every impression, and who, with all the fire ‘of genius, 
has also its usual unsuspecting ductility of temper: but take 
two children as yet tu early age, and alike uncontaminated by 
example or by prejudice; let one of them be the pupil of 
seusibility, the other one of every-day fecling and ability ; let 
9 them 
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them be equally instructed in their moral and religious duties ; 
let the modeof instruction differ in no essential point, but only 
where the peculiar habit or disposition of the children require 
it; and after the most assiduous and equal distribution of know 
ledge and instruction, [ will engage that the child whose im- 
passioned nature wight have become vitiated by negleet, here 
proves himself the incaleulably finer character of thetwo; for 
who can soardently love his God as he whose susceptibility of 
every thing good and great enables him more justly to appre- 
ciate the wondrous productions of Almighty Power, or who so 
kindly befriend his fellow-man, as he who, -conscious of the 
wants and weakness of humanity, bears a heart glowing with 
the social affections, and swelling with an imextivguishable 
desire to alienate the woes, and contribute to the welfare, 
present and eternal, of those who now are children of 
the earth, but with himself heirs also of immortality and 
Heaven? 





INTERESTING TRIALS, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Fesrvary 6. 
THE KING v THE INHABITANTS OF BURBRIDGE. 


T appeared by a case reserved by the sessions for the opi- 
nion of this court, that the pauper occupied a tenement of 
the value of 8l. 8s yearly in one parish, and was possessed of 
a freehold estate in another parish of the value of 50 shillings 
per ann, but which he had never occupied, but of which he 
received the rent. The sessions held that this was not such an 
occupation as entitled the pauper to a settlement. It was now 
contended, that as the occupation of two farms in different 
parishes amounting in the whole to 10]. per annum, although 
the greatest part might be immediately underlet, gave a settle- 
meut; 4 fortiorz, an occupation of a tenement of 8} 8s. per 
ann. with a freehold estate ot the yearly value of @I. 10s. 
would givea settiement: but the court held, that in all those 
cases there was an absolute occupancy, but here the pauper 
never occupied the freehold. The court said those cases had 
gone very far, and that they would not create a new class of 
cases by adopting the constraction which was contended for. 
—Order of sessions confirmed. 
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CLARKE v¥, PROUGHTON. 


Mr. Topping stated, this was an action brought by plaintiff, 
a gentleman of large fortune in the county of Middlesex, 
against defendant, a person not qualified, for keeping a dog to 
destroy game ; and there were also counts for keeping a gun, 
for using a gun, forkilling a hare, and also a count for ex- 
posing a hare to sale; and the learned gentleman staied, that, 
by law, an unqualified person having a hare in his possession, 
was to be considered as exposing it to sale. 

A person of the name of Beech was then called, who proved 
that on the 22d of January, he saw defendant wud a person of 
the name of Boyton beating for game; that they had a dog 
aud two guns; that he saw defendant take up a hare which 
was shot by Boyton, and put itinto his pocket. 

The solicitor general then said, that Boyton had already 
paid 29). for this hare, and he could prove that defendant 
merely took up the hare by direction of Boyton, who was a 
qualified person, if bis lordship thought that sufficient. 

Lord Elleaborongh said he had better call his witness. 

Boyton was then called, and swore that the lock of bis gan 
having been blown off, he borrowed the defendant's gun, his 
own being useless. ‘That he shot the hare, and that defendant 
touk it up at his request, and for his use; that he was not 
qualified, but had a certificate. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he had supposed that he was 
a qualified person, and then it might have been brought within 
the case of a qualified person employing a servant ; and bis 
lordship then asked, to whom the dog belonged, and being 
told to defendant, he said there could not be any doubt in 
the case, he kept a dog, had a gun, and took up the hare.—~ 
Verdict for plaintiff 51. 





CONSISTORY COURT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, Fesruary 3. 
HARRIS 7. HARRIS, 


THIS was a cause of divorce or separation from bed, board, 
and mutual cohabitation ; promoted on the part of Elizabeth 
Mary Harris, against William Harris, her husband, by reason 
of cruelty. From the libel and proceedings in the case, it 
appeared that the marriage between the paities was solemnized 
onthe 10th of November, 1801, that they cohabited together 
asman and wife, until the 4th of November, 1811,“hen Mrs, 
Harris, left her husband’s house in consequence of his repeated 
ill treatment towards her. Qn the libel exhibited, several wit- 
nesses were examined, and the most material facts deposed to 
were, that so early as the year 1803, he struck his wife a violent 
Vol. 53. 2F blow 
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low on her head with a poker, whereby her face was cut, and 
the mark, left in consequence of such blow remained apparent 
on her chin for some time afterwards; that he frequently 
called her a fool, a liar, and a devil, and refused her sutlicient 
money to buy necessary apparel with. That in August, 1810, 
while drinking tea together, he threw-a tea-cup at her head, 
which caused. her face to bleed very much: that after her 
lying in, she continuing extremely low and weak, her medical 
attendant ordered her to take two or three glasses of red port 
every day, for the benefit of her health, which wine Mr. Harris 
refused allowance of although he iad always wine at his table, 
That on one occasion he threatened to throw a knile at his 
wife's face ; that the last act of cruelty. (which caused her im- 
mediately to quit her husband’s. house) be thrust his fist witha 
degree of violence into her face.’ Upoa bebalf of Mr. Harris, 
no plea was given, but several interogatives were addressed to 
the witnesses produced. Mr. Harris’s counsel submitted to 
the court, thot there was not oue act of violence legaily proved, 
that Mrs. tlarris was possessed gf a, bad temper, and had at 
times shewn proyocation oa her part. ..‘The court (Sir William 
Scott) was clearly of opinion, that not oaly acts of violence 
on the part of the husband, but words of menace wete satis- 
faciorily proved by the witnesses produced, and therefore the 
court said it had no hesitation whatever in pronouncing for the 
remedy which the wife prayed, aud accordingly pronounced 
the usual senicuce of separation, 


CONSISTORY COURT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 
FILEWOOD @. BURLEIGH. 


THIS was a proceeding at the instance of the Rev. James 
Filewood, rector of Sible Hedingham, Essex, against Mr. 
Robert Burleigh, a parishioner of that place, for the recovery 
of certain tithes due to him, 

Che pleadings stated the tithes to have arisen on the prodace 
of twelye acres of hops, and a similar quantity of oats, the 
property of the defeudant, and also on a quantity of vegeta- 
bles and fruit, giown in bis garden and orchard, and sundry 
poultry, in the autumn of 18]1. 

The defendant, in his answer, stated, that at the timet 
tithes were asserted to be due, he had just purchased the 
land of a neighbour of his, Mr. Kemp, upon which it had 
been agreed between them, that Mr. Kemp was to re- 
main in possession “till after the 10ih of October, Mr, 
; and as Mr. 
Kemp had made a composition with the rector for bis tithes 
upon 
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Burleigh taking off the intermediate crop 
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upon produce of the land, it was also agreed that he should 
continue to pay them. He farther stated the produce of the 
hops at 149 ewt, Sb. valued at Gl. per ewt. at which rate the 
tithes were tendered but refused. 

No evidence being adduced, the case stood for decision upon 
the admission of the defendant in his answers. 

Sir W. Scott recapitulated the circumstances of the case, 
and observed, it was clear, upon the general law of tithes, 
that the clergyman had a right to look for his tithes to those 
who gathered the produce, against whom alone had he 
a legal remedy, if they were withheld. This state of the 
law, however, might be varied by the mutual agree- 
ment of interested parties, if that agreement was cleasly 
and definitely expressed. The agreement in this ease was 
between the rector and Mr. hemp, during the continn- 
ance of the former in the rectory ; but it ceased on the 
land passing to another proprictor, Mr. Burleigh not 
being a party to that agreement, could not now set it up 
in opposition to that right which the law confirmed 10 
the rector, unless barred by his own voluntary act in the 
acceptation of a composition, This .was a fatal objec- 
tion; but even suppossing it to be got over, the terms 
of the agreement were uot applicable to the present state 
of the land, which the rector had a right to take as the 
criterion of his quantum of tthes. He therefore pro- 
nounced for the tithes claimed, giving the parties ’till the 
next court day to settle the value of the produce between 
them. 





I{NECDOTES. 


__ celebrated Garrick, says his friend Stockdale, never 

regularly dined on the day on which he played; on that 
day he only uate, at two o'clock, some light pudding, or took a 
crust of bread, and a glass of white wive.. Pope, who saw 
bim in Richard, said, “ ‘That young maa never had bis equal ; 
he will never have a rival.” It is not, perhaps, very extras 
ordinary, after hearing such an eulogium, and fiom such a 
man, that Garrick should say of himself, that when Ae let 
the siage, it would exhibit very absurd and uninteresting 
scenes. 


. 
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The late earl of Leicester, one of the subscribers to the 
royal academy of wusic in i720, used to say, that at the first 
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establishment of operas in En rland, the novulity and gentry, 
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in imitation of the Venetians, suffered their servants to have 
admission gratis into the upper gallery, with a view to improve 
the national taste in music ; bat instead of profiting, or deri- 
ving pleasure from this privilege, they became so nvisy and 
insolent, that about forty years ago, (ike our first parents, they 
were driven out of Paradise. 


Barnveldt, of Holland, left two sons in considerable employ- 
iwnenis, who, being deprived of them by Prince Maurice, en- 
gaged ina conspiracy against his life. One was beheaded, 
and the other made his escape. When the mother of him 
who was tuken and condemned fell at the feet of Maurice, 
supplieating his life, the prince expressed his surprise, that she 
who had refused to .ask her busband’s pardon, should con- 
descend to intercede in behalf of her son: “ I did not ask 
pardon for my husband,” said the mother, with a noble spirit, 
** because he was innocent ; [ ask it for my son, because he is 
guilty.” 


Two gentlemen, who visited the great itinerant tea-kettle 
(which contains a camera obscura), demanced of the old 
woman, what they had to pay; “ Why, Sir,” said she, “ ’tis 
thus, gentlemen and ladies pay a shilling ; but common folks, 
servants, and children, pay sixpence.” “ Here, then,” said one 
of the gentlemen, “ take my admittance-money :” in so say- 
ing, he gave her sixpence only,—* [ suppose this,” said he, 
* will do.” Oh, certainly, Sir,” said the old Scotch woman ; 
; every body has a reet to appreciate themselves as they 
eck, 





LONDON FASHIONS, 
[From “ La Belle Assemblee,” of the present Month, March, 1$13.] 
WALKING DRESS. 


Stone coloured habit, trimmed round the body with 

swansdown, and ornamented entirely across the bosom 
with a thick row of rich silk braiding to correspond. Waist 
much shorter than they have been worn for some time, and the 
sleeve longer and looser than those of the last three months. 
Kiegency hat of black beaver or seal skin, ornamented 
with an elegant feather of the same colour, and finished 
by a gold button and loop onone side. Large bear or seal skin 
muff; stone coloured kid gloves, and black kid sandals. Some 
elegantes wear silk stockings, to correspond with the habit ; but 
white are more general. 
EVENING 
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EVENING DRESS. 


A short round dress of white satin, finished at the bottom 
by a trimming of floss silk, which is worn rather broader 
than the last month; body of fine white spotted lace, over 
one of satin, made as low as possible in the neck and bosom ; 
stomacher a-la-Venus, ‘made of narrow deep rose colour, and 
white silk trimming intermixed. ‘The back is about the 
same breadth as Jast month ; but the waist is much shorter, 
The sleeve, which is also composed of white spotted lace, is 
made very long and loose, and drawn up from a litile above 
the waist, in front of ihe arm, by a fancy wimming of the same 
materials as the stomacher; the other part of the sleeve 
falis in a point. Long drapery of rose coloured figured satin 
cloth, about a quarter of a yard. shorter than the gown in 
front, and a demi-train behind. A rich and broad letting in 
lace goes up the front, and becomes gradually narrower at 
the waist. ‘This letting in is ornamented in front by a newly 
invented silk trimming, which is rather similar to a Spanish 
button, but lighter in its construction, and very swail.— 
The drapery is edged round with white floss trimming, to cor- 
respond with that on the bottom of the dress. Head dress 4- 
Ja-Turque, superbly ornamented with pearls, a double row 
of which goes straight across the forehead, and is surmounted 
by a crescent of diamonds, withiv which sparkles a star also of 
diamonds ; earrings to correspond. White kid gloves, and 
white satio slippers. 


General Observations on Fushion and Dress. 


The celebration of her majesty’s birth-day, as it might 
have been expected, has drawn to London the greatest part of 
the nobility ; and the court bas not been, for many seasons, so 
bumerously or brilliantly attended. We know not what the 
grandmothers of our fair fashionables would have said, had 
they seen the innovations made by their: descendants on the 
long. established court costume. The lappets, in their days 
so large and expensive, dwindled away almost to nothing ; the 
hoop, whose circumference made it no easy matier to get in 
or out of a carriage, shrunk in the same manner from its 
original dimensions ; the expensive lace ruffle, hitherto supe 
posed indispensable, totally exploded ; and, worst of all, the 
elegant dress shoe, or slipper, give place to the sandal or 
half boot—as elegant certainly, but by no means as appro- 
priate. A beauty of 1773 would not, we believe, readily admit, 
that a belle of 1813 was properly dressed to goto court; but, 
in the words of Sir Roger de Coverley, we must say, “ There 
ts much to be said on both sides.” . 


‘The 
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The regency mania is still as strongas ever ; and it is certain 
that the regency habit is a very elegant and highly appre- 
priate addition to the promenade costume. This is the 
principal novelty of the month. The next in estimation 
sa drab colour cloth pelisse, trimmed round the bottom, up 
the front, and round the collar, with a rich dark brown che- 
nille trimming, which has the appearance of embroidery. 
Seal skin, which was last month so prevalent, begins to decline 
in favour of the chenille trimming, which a few weeks ago 
was obliged to give place to seal skin: such are the 
changes of the fickle goddess of fashion, whose search after 
novelty is endless. A regeney hat of cloth to correspond, and 
ernainented in a simildr manner to the one we have described ; 
or else one similar to that in our platg, for seal skin is’ stil 
perfectly tonish in hats and muffs, though it is exploded ia 
trimmings. A small round cloth tippet, worked to correspond, 
givesa very clegant finish to this dress, which will probably 
continue a favourite during the spring months. 

In cloaks aud mantles, we have nothing new to notice: they 
are still worn occasionally by a few clegantees, though in 
general they are upon the decline. 

Revency hats are as much the rage as ever. The only 
novelty we have seen since last month, in bats or bonnets, is 
the Princess Angusta’s poke. This is one of the prettiest 
walking bonnets which we have seen: it is generally made in 
velvet, or cloth, to correspond with the dress, though we have 
noticed a few in white satin; the crown is oval, and the front a 
very sinall poke, whichis placed a good deal to one side ;—a 
rich silk trimming goes round the edge, and it is finished by a 
feather to correspond, which falls over to the left side; anda 
large bow of soft ribbon, which ties it under the chin, is brought 
round to the right side. 

In caps, we have not a single novelty to announce. 

There is little variety in high dresses since the publication of 
our last number, the one which we are aboutto describe being 
the only novelty of the moni: :—L[t is made of India jaeconet 
muslin, short in the waist, andahe whole fulness of the dress 
thrown into plaits at each hip; aleuing in of work goes up the 
back, at each seam, and likewise at the shoulders and round 
the collar. The front is inthe form of a diamond, and is like- 
wise edged all. round witha similar letting in: it fastens on 
the left side, and is ornamented in the middle, and on each 
gide, by rows of buttons and cord; but a broad tow of work 
to correspond, entirely up the front, has a more elegant effect, 
though it is not so general. Demi-train, which, as well as 
the bottom of the sleeve, is finished with a trimming to corre- 
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This dress is made without the work, in lustres, bombazeens, 
merino cloth, and in the imitation of merinu, which we men- 
tioned in our last number, and which has now become very 
general. 

For dinner dresses, plain frocks, of velvet, sarsnet, satin, or 
satin cloth, are universal: velvet trimmed with swansdowa are 
most prevalent; but sarsoet trimmed with byas satin, which is 
next in estimation, has a very elegant appearance. Brown 
trimmed with pink, slate colour with purple, and blue with very 
dark faun, are the prevalent colours for these dresses; and we 
have observed on alady of bigh rank, who, though still young 
aud beautiful, dresses in a very matronly style, a frock of appie 
green satin, ornamented with black velvet, in the magner we 
have described ; and worn with a very small lace tippet, sloped 
to a point behind, and crossed in front upon the bosom; it 
was finished round the throat with a planing of very fine 
double edged net. An apron, of the same costly materials as 
the tippet, completed this truly elegant and delicate dress, 
which, for the honour of our matrons of rank, we should be 
happy to announce as being more general. Dinner dresses, are 
made something higher ia the bosom than they were last 
month, and the discarded shoulder strap has again made its 
appearance; but in evening dress it continues to be exe 
ploded. 

For full dress, the corset frock is coloured crape, [Italian net, 
or coloured leno, is extremely elegant. The body is exactly ia 
the form of a short corset; the three gores in each side of the 
bosom are of white satin, and itis laced up the back witha 
white silk cord. Short sleeve, finished by a double strip of 
jias white satin, and a trimming of floss silk laid on the edge 
of the sleeve: it is ornamented in a similar manner reund the 
boitom, and is made a walking length. ‘his dress, mace 
in spangied crape, and embroidered in small, or as they are 
termed miniature spangles, is extremely eiegant for dancing: 
iL is also oceasivvally wora for evening dress, with arich long 
whiie lace veil, put very far back on the head, and disposed in 
such a manner as to form a drapery, which lalls loosely over 
the shoulder, 

The Wuremburg frock is next in estimation; and in 
white satin, or fine Ladia muslin, is particularly elegant. [tts 
made with a frock body; but it fastens in front, and ia 


such a way, that it appears to fasten behind. The fronts are 


composed entirely of tine lace, joiwed by a very narrow Jeiting 
in; they meet in the middle of the bosom, and go straight to 
the bottom of the waist, from whence they go off inva 
Jittle slope on each side, aud form a smail jacket, which goes 
only in front, aad hasa very prety ellect, partic larly as they 
are edged with a narrow Jace, sct on full, Very short sleeves, 

‘) com sosed 
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composed entirely of lace, joined by letting in, and cat ina 
byas form. This dress is also worn in amber coloured 
satin and white lace, in which it has an oncommonly rich 
effect. 

The hair is worn much lighter than the preceding month : 
it is still full on each temple, but disposed in a number of 
light curls; one half of the hind hair is fastened up behind 
d-la-Grecque, and the remainder falls in light ringlets on the 
shoulders. Pearls for the juvenile, and diamonds and feathers 
for mature belles, are the first style of evening head- 
dress; bat the small white satin hat, which we mentioned 
in our last number, still continues to be a favourite: tarbans 
also are very much worn; they are a style of head dress 
which admit of great magnificence, and on a matronly beauty 
look extremely well and appropriate, but we think them 
tooheavy fora blooming youthful bvelle. Pearls and silver 
flowers are still worn occasionally ; and we bave noticed a few 
nets composed entirely of miniature steel spangles, which have 
a most brilliant effect. 

In jewellery, pearls are universal for full dress : necklaces 
of pearl, with small oval lockets set with brilliants, are 
very high in estimation. Gold ornaments are on the de- 
cline ; and coloured stones, emeralds excepted, have quite 
disappeared. 

For dinver parties, cornelian ornaments are much worn ; and 
certainly nothing can be more becoming. 

Half boots, in silk, satin, and kid, have, since the 
birth-day, resumed their former pre-eminence for full dress ; 
but sandals are also worn, though they are not so ge- 
neral. 

For the promenade, half boots of black Spanish Jcather 
are universal ; and forthe carriage costume, fine cloth half 
boots, richly embroidered, are very general, and look ex- 
tremely elegant. 

Nuns’ veils are now worn only in a morning; they are 
thrown loosely over the head dress, and they are not quite so 
large as they have been worn. 


Vans are rather larger than last month ; fashionable colours 
for the month are stone colour, brown, slate, amber, and dark 
fuun. 

In our observations of new and useful productions, we 
have particularly to notice that of the imperial patent cotton 
thread shirting, brought out by the proprietor of the East 
India Warehouses, No. 16, Cheapside. lis excellence con- 
sists in its desirable property of preventing the taking cold, its 
superior durability, and its great economy—being of a fine- 
ness of quality equal to, and at ne:rly half the price of, 
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Irish and foreign linens. ‘The eminent of the faculty will 
hold itin high estimation, it being of a nature to preventa 
profuse perspiration, as flannel is liable to create ; yet promotes 
and never checks that vital principle of health. 


An ANECDOTE. 


HE following anecdote of Lucien Buonaparte, now re- 

siding near Worcester, deserves to be generally known. 
When the Duc’ D’Enghien was seized, Lucien, who knew 
Napoleon’s intention, felt desirous to prevent it, and repaired to 
the Thuilleries. He remonstrated against a deed which 
would shock the moral feeling of mankind, and stamp eternal 
disgrace on the name of Buonaparte. He used every argu- 
ment which his ingenuity could devise ; but Napoleon re- 
mained inflexible, and he was obliged to return without 
effecting his purpose. Asa last resource, Lucien went to his 
mother, roused her feelings against the atrocious deed, and 
urged her to employ her whole ait of persuasion to avert 
it The lady without delay hastened to the ‘palace, and, 
presenting herself before her son, fell down on one knee, She 
conjured him, by his regard for his family, to save the lite 
of the duke: she also conjured him by the honour of the 
French nation, and by his own glory, to grant her request ; 
but he respectfully raised her up, and told her that he could 
not grant her request, because reasons of state, which 
she could not comprehend, prescribed his conduct. Lucien, 
when he learned the unfavourable issue of his mother’s ap- 
plication, flew again to the ‘Thuilleries, rushed into the pre- 
sence of his brother, abd, upbraiding him in severe fan- 
guage, Napoleon became equally ivcensed—Lucien seized 
him by the collar ; but, a general in waiting separating them, 
Lucien gave up the contest. “ I quit France;” said he, as 
he was about to retire ; “ for I will not live under a man 
who disgraces himself at once as a son by his want of af- 
fection, and as a man by his cruelty. You will render 
every man,” continued he, addressing his brother, “ your 
enemy ; and the day may approach, when, like a second 
Nero, you will be dragged through the streets of Paris :” 
and, taking a valuable. repeating watch trom his pocket, to 
give emphasis to his arguasent, he laid it on the floor, 
and, stamping on it, exclaimed, “ Like that, you will be 
dashed in pieceslike that—like that,” as he repeatedly 
stamped on the watch. He -then left Paris, and settled at 
Rome. 
Vol. 53. 2G POETRY. 














MORTHAWM’S HISTORY. 
[From Scott’s Rokeby.] 


ATILDA! thou hast seen me start, 
As if a dagger tbrill’d my beart, 

When it has happ’d some casual phrase, 
Wak’d memory of my former days. 
Believe, that few can backward cast 
Their thought with pleasure on the past ; 
But I!—my youth was rash and vain, 
And blood and rage my manhood stain, 
And my grey haits must now descend 
To my cold grave without a friend! 
Even thou, Matilda, wilt disown 
Thy kinsman, when his guilt is known. 
And must I lift the bloody veil, 
That hides my dark aad fatal ale? 
¥ must—I pi—pule phantom, cease! 
Leave me one little hour in peace! 
Thus haunted, think’st thou I have skill 
Thine own commission to fulfil? 
Or, while thou point’st, with gesture fierce, 
Thy blighted cheek, thy bloody hearse, 
How can I paint thee as thou wert, 
So fair in face, a0 warm in heasi! 


Yes, she was fair! Matilda, thou 

Hast a soft sadness on thy brow ; 

But her’s was like the sunny glow, 
That laughs on earth and all below! 
We wedded secret—there was need— 
Differing in country and in creed; 
And when to Mortham’s tower she came, 
Wementioned not her race and name, 
Vatil thy sire, who fought afar, 

Should turn him home trom foreign war, 
On whuse kind influence we relied 
To sooth her father’s ire and pride. 
Few months we liv’d retie’d, unknown 
Fo all but one dear friend alone, 
One darling friend—I spare his shame, 
I will not write the villain’s name; 
My trespasses 1 might forget, 

And sue in vengeance for the debt 
Due by a brother-worm to me, 
Ungrateful to God’s clemency, 

That spar’d me penitential time, 

Nor cut me off amid my crime. 


A kindly smile to all she lent, 

But on her busband’s friend ’twas bent 
. So kind that, from its harmless glee, 
The w.etch misconstru’d villainy. 
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Repuls’d in his presumptuous love, 

A vengeful snare the traitor wove. 
Alone we sate—the flask had flow’d, 
My blood with heat unwonted glow’d, 
When thro’ the alley’d walk we spied, 
With burried step my Edith glide, 
Cowering beneath the verdant screen, 
As one unwilling to be seen. — 

Words cannot paint the fiendish smile, 
‘That curl’d the traitor’s cheek the while; 
Fiercely I questianed of the cause ; 

He made a cold and artful pause, 

Then pray’d it might net chafe my mood— 
** ‘There was a salient in the wood!” 
We had been shooting at the deer; 

My cross-bow (evil chance !) was near: 
That ready weapon of my wrath 

I caught, and, hasting up the path, 

In the yew grove my wife I found, 

A stranger’s arms her neck had bound! 
I mark’d his heart—the bow I drew— 

] loos’d the shaft—’twas more than true! 
I found my Edith’s dying charms 
Lock'd in her murder’d brother’s arms ! 
He camein secret to enquire 

Her state, and reconcile her sire. 


All fled my rage— the villain fest, 
Whose craft my jealousy had purs’d; 
He sought in far and foreign clime 

To ’scape the vengeance of his crime. 
The manner of the slaughter done 
Was known to few, my guilt to none; 
Some tale my faithful steward fram’de- 
I know not what—of shaft misaim’d; 
And even from those the act who knew, 
He hid the hand the dart that threw. 
Untouch’d by human laws T stood, 

But God had heard the cry of blood! 
There isa blank upon my mind, 

A fearful vision ill-defin’d, 

Of raving ’till my flesh was toro, 

Of dungeon-bolts and fetters worn— 
And when 1 wak'd to woe more mild, 
Aad question’d of my infant child— 
(Have I not written, that she bare 

A boy, like summer morning fair ?) 
With looks confus’d my menials tell 
That asmed men in Mortham deli 
Beset the nurse’s evening way, 

And bore her, with her charge away. 
My faithless friend, and none but he, 
Could profit by this villainy ; 

Mim, then, I sought, with purpose dread 
Of treble vengeance on his head! 

He ’scap’d me—but my bosom’s wound 
Some faint relief from wandering found, 
And over distant land and sea 

I bore my load of misery. 


°T was then that fate my footsteps led 
Among a daring crew and dread, 

With whom full oft my hated life 
i ventur’d ip such desperate strife, 
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That even my fierce associates saw 

My frantic deeds with doubt and awe. 

It chane’d that, after battle fray, 

Upon the bloody field we lay ; 

‘Lhe yellow muon her justre shed 

Upon the wounded and the dead, 

While, sense in toil and wassail drown’d, 
My ruthan comrades slept around. 
There came a voice—its silver tone 

Was soft, Matilda, as thine own— 

** Ah wretch!” it said, “* what makest thou here, 
While unaveng’d my bloody bier, 

W hile unprotected lives mine heir, 
Without a fathet’s name and care ?” 


I heard—obey’d—and homeward drew ; 
-The fiercest of our desperate crew 

T brought, at ime of need, to aid 

My purpos’d vengeance, long delay’d. 
But, humble be my thanks to Heaven, 
That better hopes and thoughts has given. 
And by our Lord's dear prayer has taught, 
Mercy by mercy must be bought! 

Let me in misery rejuice— 

I’ve seen his face—I' ve heard his voice— 
I claim’d of him my only child— 

As he disown’d the theft, he smii'd! 

That very calm and callous look, 

That fiendish sneer his visage took, 

As when he said, in scornful mood, 

** There is 4 gallant in the wood!” 

1 did not slay hrm as he stood. 

All praise be to my Maker given! 
Long-suiferance is one path to Heaven. 
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kor the Weexty ENTERTAINER- 
FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


EPENT, believe, and render God his due ; 
Implore his help, and keep your end in view ; 

Come, and plead guilty at the throne of grace, 
His calls ackouwiedge, and the truth embrace; 
Adore him—for in him you live and move: 
Retoim your ersoss, and his faveurs prove. 
death lurks in ambush, prosecutes his plan ; 
Short, ana more duubitul is the. race ot man. 
O what is life, with ail its.motiey round, 
Unless the Savigur in bis gilts be fund ? 
This gives a zest w pieasyre, and unfolds 
Honour and bliss veyond the weaith of worlds. 
Witness your boundi¢gss hopes; aud frequent fears; 
Eventtul state, and capid fighe of years: 
Lectures of uth | iaspsove chem as theythy; 
Look to the buura of time—aud leara to dic, 


MARCUS. 


—— 





SOLEMN THOUGHT. 


YW Tiil'N we lie stretch’d in pain, death nearin sight, 


ihe dearest ties appear as drear as winter’s night. 











